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Close  Lincoln  Contact 


By  DR.  DONALD  D.  PARKER 

Iliad,    Ili&tory  Dept. 
South   Dakota   Stale  College 

It  is  said  that  Dakota  Terri- 
tory received  as  settlers  more 
veterans  of  the  Civil  War 
than  any  other  region  of  the 
West.  A  number  of  these  j 
early  homesteaders  cherished 
memories  of  Lincoln  who  was 
president  during  that  con-, 
flict  between  the  states. 

Two  veterans  who  had  more  i 
reason  than  usual  to  remem- 
ber Lincoln  were  Thomas  H. 
Brown  and  G.  L.  Faust.  Brown 
came  to  Dakota  in  the  early 
1870s  and,  though  he  lived 
most  of  his  life  in  Sioux  Fulls, 
visited  many  parts  of  the 
territory  as  he  negotiated  for 
the  right-of-way  of  many  of 
the  railroads  built  in  the  re- 
gion in  the  late  1870s  and 
1880s.  Faust  was  an  attorney 
at  Mitchell  for  many  years! 

In  1802,  during  the  darkest  days 
of  the  Civil  War,  Brown  and  Faust 
and  22  others  were  mustered  out 
of  the  northern  army  near  Mount 
Washington,  a  short  distance 
from  the  capital.  They  were  sent 
directly  to  Washington  and  were 
told  that  their  muster-roll  would 
follow  them  immediately.  But  the 
day  after  their  discharge  their 
former  camp  was  attacked  and 
the  mustering-out  officer  was 
killed  and  all  his  papers  destroyed. 
Without  these  papers  the  24  sol- 
diers could  not  be  properly  dis- 
charged nor  could  they  be  paid 
the  money  due  them.  Brown  later 
wrote: 

"We  were  in  Washington,  with 
no  money,  clothes  ragged,  and 
neither  in  nor  out  of  the  serv- 
ice. We  called  on  several  de- 
partments but  received  no  sat- 
isfaction. Several  months'  nay 
Mas  due  us  but  we  could  furnish 
no  evidence." 

A  patriotic  and  kind-hearted 
landlord  of  a  hotel  allowed  the 
soldiers  to  live  in  the  hotel  attic 
and  he  also  furnished  them  with 
food.  Moreover,  the  landlord  was 
so  sympathetic  that  he  could  not 
endure   their   ragged  appearance 


day  after  day  about  his  hotel,  and 
he  became  responsible  for  a  new 
suit  of  clothes  for  all  the  men. 
Thus,  he  soon  had  more  than 
$1,000  invested  in  the  soldiers. 
He  realized,  as  did  the  despond- 
ent men,  that  this  sort  of  life 
could  not  go  on  forever. 

The  landlord  had  known  the 
President  for  many  years  and  fi- 
nally urged  the  men  to  go  directly 
to  Lincoln  with  then  perplexing 
problem,  assuring  them  that  they 
could  see  the  President  with  less 
formality  than  would  be  necessary 
to  see  the  head  of  a  government 
department.  Brown  wrote: 

"At  this  time  the  President  had 
merited  that  tender  name  .  .  . 
Father  Abraham.  Calling  on  Fa- 
ther Abraham  seemed  to  be  the 
only  opportunity  left  for  us,  and 
the  kind-hearted  landlord  was  in- 
terested in  us  to  the  extent  of  over 
51,000.  A  committee  of  two  was 
selected  to  present  our  troubles 
to  President  Lincoln,— G.  L.  Faust 
and  myself. 

Card  Written 


"We  considered  Mr.  Faust  as 
quite  a  speaker,  and  he  would 
present  our  case  to  the  President. 
A  card  was  beautifully  written  as 
follows:  "A  committee  of  two  rep- 
resenting 24  honorably  discharged 
soldiers  in  trouble,  desires  to  see 
the  President.' 

"The  card  was  passed  over  the 
heads  of  the  large  crowd  waiting 
at  the  front  door  of  the  White 
House  until  it  reached  the  tall  Ne- 
gro who  received  such  messages." 

This  doorman  disappeared  into 
the  White  House  but  returned 
very  shortly  and  announced  in  a 
loud  voice,  "The  committee  repre- 
senting the  soldiers  in  trouble 
come  forward  "  The  crowd  parted 
enough  to  allow  the  two  to  pass 
through  and  enter  the  White 
House. 

"We  were  not  taken  into  a  large 
richly  furnished  room  as  we  had 
expected,  but  into  a  small  room  J 
with  ordinary  furniture,  and  with 
President  Lincoln  seated  near  a 
small  plain  stand.  Our  conductor 
announced  us  as  the  committee 
representing  the  soldiers  in  trou- 
ble. 

"(This  was  my  first  close  view 


of  the  President.  I  was  disap- 
pointed. He  was  tawny  in  com- 
plexion; eyes  almost  dim,  and 
with  a  general  said,  fatigued  ex- 
pression.)" 

The  President  opened  the  con- 
versation with  "Gentlemen,  what 
is  your  trouble  and  what  can  I  do 
for  you?"  Mr.  Faust  was  supposed 
to  take  the  lead  in  answering  but 
his  carefully  prepared  speech  was 
forgotten  and  he  stood  stage 
struck  and  speechless.  As  Brown 
had  not  been  expected  to  say  any- 
thing, he  was  not  similarly  af- 
fected. Noticing  Faust's  hesita- 
tion, he  commenced  in  a  very 
plain  way  by  saying,  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  a  very. simple  matter." 

Lincoln  turned  his  large  eyes 
on  Brown,  who  later  wrote:  "His 
mouth  and  nose  were  large,  but 
not  repulsive,  but  his  eyes!  No 
one  can  describe  the  beauty  and 
tender  penetration  of  those  large 
eyes.  Their  magnetism  seemed  to 
turn  the  sharp  angles  of  his  face 
into  gentle  fatherly  curves  and 
invited  us  louder  than  words  to 
tell  the  truth 

Silence  Embarrassing 

"The  silence  was  becoming  em- 
barrassing. My  friend  could  not 
start  his  speech.  I  began  to  tell 
our  simple  story.  .  .  .  When  I  was 
about  half  enough.  Faust  got  his 
speech  started  and  he  carried  it 
on  to  the  end  in  due  form. 

"When  we  got  through  Mr.  Lin- 
coln asked  us  where  we  were 
stopping  and  how  we  got  those 
new  clothes  we  were  wearing  if 
we  had  no  money.  We  told  him 
the  name  of  the  hotel  .  .  .  and 
that  the  landlord  had  become  re- 
sponsible for  the  24  suits. 

"The  president's  face  changed 
immediately  from  the  seriousness 
of  grave  responsibilities  to  the 
lightness  and  laughter  of  an  over- 
grown boy  as  he  said  it  was  a  good 


joke  on  Joe,  whom  it  seemed  he 
knew  very  well. 

"He  wrote  a  line  on  a  card  and 
handed  it  to  Faust  remarking: 
Take  it  to  the  War  tor  Treasury) 
Department  and  if  they  don't  fix 
you  out  come  to  me  again  and  we 
will  see  what  we  can  do.' " 

The  hurriedly  written  pencil 
note  bore  these  words:  "Give  the 
bearer  24  payrolls  in  duplicate  and 
when  properly  filled  out  and  at- 
tested, pay  accordingly.  A.  Lin- 
coln, President." 

"He  handed  the  paper  to  Mr. 
Faust  and  arose, — so  very,  very 
tall  and  a  little  stooped.  I  in- 
voluntarily extended  by  hand 
and  as  he  grasped  it  my  hand 
seemed  like  the  hand  of  a  child; 
my  fingers  scarcely  extended 
across  his  palm." 

In  a  short  time  the  note  was 
j  presented  to  the  head  of  the  cor- 
'  rect  department  who  stated  in  a 
snappish  way  that  he  had  expected 
'  something  of  the  kind.  He  had 
!  turned  down  the  request  of  the 
■  soldiers  just  a  short  time  earlier. 
'  He  now  told  them  to  prepare  a 
statement  so  that  the  roll  could  be 
|  made  out.  This  was  done  and 
;  they  received  their  pay,  though 
I  they  did  not  receive  their  dis- 
1  charges  until  a  decade  later,  1872. 

Before  the  soldiers  left  for  their 
homes  they  called  to  pay  their  re- 
spects to  the  President  who  at  the 
time  was  living  in  an  ordinary 
house  at  the  Soldiers'  Home.  "The 
band  played  Hail  to  the  Chief.'  He 
had  been  informed  who  we  were 
by  our  landlord.  When  we  had 
completed  'Hail  to  the  Chief,  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  leaning  out  of  a  sec- 
ond-story window,  in  his  shirt 
sleeves,  with  his  hands  resting  on 
the  window  sill.  .  .  . 

"He  thanked  us  in  a  very  brief 
manner  and  concluded  by  say- 
ing: 'Boys,  you  are  going  home.  I 
wish  I  could  go  home,  but  this 
country  is  in  more  trouble  than 
you  have  been.  Come  back  and 
help  us  out.'  With  one  accord 
every  hat  was  raised  and  a  hearty 
assurance  was  given  that  we 
would,  and  we  did.  A  wave  of  his 
hand  'good  night,'  the  window 
closed,  and  so  ended  an  interesting 
incident." 
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The  Fort  Abraham  Lincoln  Foundation  prides  itself  on  bringing  history  alive  at  Fort  Lincoln  State  Park,  and 
their  efforts  to  do  just  that  will  continue  thanks  to  a  deal  they  struck  with  the  state. 

The  foundation  signed  a  five-year  contract  with  the  Parks  Department  to  co-operate  on  historical  exhibits  at 
the  park.  But,  that  contract  expired,  and  negotiations  to  renew  the  agreement  only  recently  made  headway. 

Fort  Lincoln  State  Park  had  little  to  do  historical  exhibits  before  the  Fort  Lincoln  Foundation  arrived.  There 
was  no  Custer  House,  no  earth  lodges,  and  certainly  no  one  to  tell  visitors  about  the  park  s  historical 
significance.  That  all  changed  when  a  group  of  historians  formed  the  Fort  Lincoln  Foundation  in  an  effort  to 
show  history  in  all  its  facets  to  visitors. 

"Where  we  are  is  a  product  of  where  we've  been,"  says  Tracy  Potter,  chairman  of  the  Fort  Abraham 
Lincoln  Foundation.  "And  so  to  know  history:  I'm  a  historian,  so  it's  easy  for  me  to  say  Well,  because  it's 
interesting."  But,  for  other  people  I  think  it's  important  to  know  where  we've  been  so  you  can  kind  of  know 
where  you're  going." 

The  foundation's  main  goal  has  been  to  bring  history  to  park  visitors,  and  help  them  understand  what  it  is 
they're  seeing.  For  example,  the  raised  platform  constructed  near  an  earth  lodge  means  nothing  if  you 
don't  what  you're  looking  at.  But  interpreters  that  the  foundation  funds  explain  to  visitors  that  the  Mandan 
Indians  used  it  in  burial  rituals.  They  would  let  the  body  of  those  who  recently  died  decompose  while  the 
spirit  was  lifted  to  the  heavens. 

"The  visitors  love  it,"  Potter  says.  "We  ask  our  visitors  every  year,  On  a  scale  of  one  to  ten,  how  would  you 
rate  your  Fort  Lincoln  experience?'  The  first  year  we  did  that,  it  was  like  8.9,  and 

I  went  Man,  that's  fantastic'  Last  year,  it  was  9.5.  That  means  more  than  half  the  people  who  visited  said 
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you're  a  ten  out  of  ten.  And  the  others  weren't  very  unhappy  either." 
The  past  contract  between  the  Parks  Department  and  the 

Fort  L  incoln  Foundation  lasted  five  years.  The  new  agreement  ends  in  2010. 
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Historic  Sites 


fortlincoln.com 


What's  to  see  when  you  visit!! 


Fort  Abraham  Lincoln 


Long  before  Lewis  and  Clark  ventured  up  the 
Missouri  River  in  1804,  the  Mandan  people  had 
been  thriving  on  a  very  productive  agricultural 
lifestyle  in  the  Heart  River  area.  For  most  of  a 
thousand  years,  the  Mandan  (Nu'eta)  called  the 
region  home,  living  in  a  succession  of 
earthlodge  villages.  Rich  in  culture  and 
post.  In  November  of  that  year,  Fort  McKeen  was  tradition,  Mandan  men  hunted  buffalo  and  other 
renamed  Fort  Abraham  Lincoln.  9ame>  while  women  grew  several  varieties  of 

corn,  squash  and  beans.  Food  surpluses  and 
Fort  Abraham  Lincoln  was  expanded  to  house  sixmore-or-less  permanent  settlements  led  to  trade 

with  other  Native  American  nations  and  the 
Mandan  became  central  to  an  ancient  inter-tribal 
trade  network. 


As  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  advanced  west 
across  Dakota  Territory,  the  US  military  kept 
pace.  When  the  railroad  reached  the  Missouri 
River  in  1872,  Fort  McKeen  was  established  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river  as  a  small  infantry 


companies  of  the  7th  Cavalry  under  the 
command  of  Lt.  Col.  George  Armstrong 
Custer  in  1873.  Their  mission  was  to  further  the 
advancement  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
and  guarantee  the  westward  expansion  of  the 
American  frontier. 

By  1874,  Fort  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  largest 
and  most  important  fort  in  Dakota  Territory, 
housing  a  combined  650  cavalry  and 
infantry  soldiers.  The  fort  was  also  the  starting 
point  of  the  1874  Black  Hills  Expedition 
undertaken  to  confirm  rumors  of  gold  in  the  area. 

May  17,  1876,  the  troops  left  Fort  Lincoln  on  the 
Centennial  Campaign,  which  took  the  7th 
Cavalry  into  the  valley  of  the  Little  Big  Horn.  Theyjoining  with  survivors  from  other  villages,  moved 
were  attempting  to  force  non-treaty  Indians  back  north  to  establish  a  city  near  their  Hidatsa  allies, 
to  their  respective  reservations.  Outnumbered,     near  what  is  now  the  Knife  River  Indian  Villages 

National  Historic  Site. 


Around  1575,  families  from  three  nearby 
villages  came  to  build  a  fortified  village  on  a  tract 
of  gentle  sloping  land  located  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Missouri  River,  about  a  mile  south  of  its 
confluence  with  the  Heart  River.  This  is  the 
village  known  to  history  as  On-a-Slant. 

In  1 781 ,  the  Mandan  of  On-a-Slant  village 
suffered  greatly  during  a  smallpox  epidemic  that 
swept  from  Mexico  to  Canada  and  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  last  chief  of 
On-a-Slant,  Good  Boy,  rallied  the  survivors  and 
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outgunned,  and  out-maneuvered,  over  260  men 
were  killed  during  the  ensuing  battle,  including  all 
five  of  Custer's  companies. 

In  1883,  the  cavalry  was  detached  to  Fort  Meade, 
in  present-day  South  Dakota,  the  NPRR  was 

completed  to  Montana,  and  Fort  Abraham  The  Mandan  of  On-a-Slant  Village  left  a  legacy 

Lincoln's  importance  declined.  The  post  was       that  still  lives  on. 

officially  abandoned  in  1891  by  order  of 

Congress.  Fort  Abraham  Lincoln  and  General 

Custer's  7th  Cavalry  would  leave  a  lasting  legacy 

for  years  to  come. 
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National  Park  Service 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 


Mount  Rushmore  National  Memorial 
South  Dakota 


Shrine  of  Democracy 


li'iti 


Gutzon  Borglum's  monument  to  America  was  a  grouping  of  four 
leaders  who  brought  the  country  from  colonial  times  to  the  20th 
century. 

"A  monument's  dimensions  should  be  determined  by 
the  importance  to  civilization  of  the  events 
commemorated.  We  are  not  here  trying  to  carve  an 
epic,  portray  a  moonlight  scene,  or  write  a  sonnet; 
neither  are  we  dealing  with  mystery  or  tragedy,  but 
rather  the  constructive  and  the  dramatic  moments  or 
crises  in  our  amazing  history."  Gutzon  Borglum. 

Mount  Rushmore  is  a  monumental  tribute  to  the  soul  of 
America.  The  heads  of  Presidents  George  Washington, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt  are  sixty  feet  tall.  It  is  a  national  monument 
to  the  greatness  of  America. 


National  Park  Service 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 

Mount  Rushmore  National  Memorial 
South  Dakota 


Shrine  of  Democracy 


Operating  Hours  &  Seasons 

Memorial  and  v  isitor  services  are  open  all  year.  However, 
visitor  services  are  closed  December  25. 
Getting  There 
Plane 

Rapid  City  Regional  Airport:  35  miles  to  the  memorial  from 

Rapid  City  Regional  Airport. 

Car 

Visitors  traveling  on  1-90  should  exit  at  Rapid  City  and  follow 
Highw  ay  16  southwest  to  Key  stone  and  then  Highway  244  to 
Mount  Rushmore.  Visitors  coming  from  the  south  should 
follow  Highway  385  north  to  Highway  244,  which  is  the  road 
leading  to  the  memorial. 
Public  Transportation 

Rental  cars  or  private  tour  companies  can  bring  visitors  to  the 
memorial  from  Rapid  City,  SD.  Personal  vehicles  are  the 
most  common  form  of  transportation.  No  public 
transportation  options  exist. 
Getting  Around 

Mount  Rushmore  National  Memorial  facilities  are 
concentrated  in  a  central  area  with  pedestrian  access  from 
parking.  Plan  on  at  least  a  2  hour  stay  to  fully  enjoy  the 
memorial. 


